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ADLAI STEVENSON 
TALKS SENSE 
ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


During the last few years several voices have 
been heard calling for a re-evaluation of our edu- 
cational orientation and practices, but few have 
stated the problem more thoughtfully or succinctly 
than Adlai E. Stevenson. Speaking in Washington 
on January 18, the former Illinois governor and 
Democratic presidential nominee declared: 

“If freedom means ease alone, if it means 
shirking the hard disciplines of learning, if it 
means evading the rigors and rewards of cre- 
ative activity, if it means more expenditure on 
advertising than education, if it means ‘bachelor 
cooking’ and ‘life adjustment’ courses in schools, 
and the steady cult of the trivial and the medi- 
ocre, if it means—worst of all—indifference or 
even contempt for all but athletic excellence, 
we may keep for a time the forms of a free 
society, but its spirit will be dead.” 

Governor Stevenson’s remarks have special ap- 
plication to some of our state colleges and univer- 
sities whose administrators and faculty alike take 
greater pride in the growing size of their student 
bodies and in their heavily subsidized and winning 
football teams than in either the quality of in- 
struction or of the instructed. Just as stone walls 
do not a prison make neither do numbers of young 
and—to grant them the best of motivations—in- 
tellectually curious young men and women make 
a community of scholars which is what a univer- 
sity is supposed to be. 








LIBERAL 
ARTS SEMINARS 


at the 
University of 


Virgina 


by William S. Weedon 
Corcoran Department of Philosophy 
University of Virginia 


The Liberal Arts Seminars at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia consist of four, three 
semester-hour credit courses which are 
cumulatively prerequisite. They are free 
electives, and were first authorized by the 
Academic Faculty in 1953. Originally, 
they operated under the aegis of the 
Lower Division of the College though en- 
roliment in the Seminars was never, at 
any time, strictly limited to students in 
their first two years. Recently, these sem- 
inars have ceased to be at all associated 
with the Lower Division and have, in ad- 
dition, come to take on an aspect which 
carries them beyond the confines of the 
College as such. They are now adminis- 
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tered by a Committee whose members, all 
actively concerned with the work of the 
Seminars, come from the faculties of the 
Schools of Engineering and Medicine as 
well; the students are drawn both from 
the College and from the School of En- 
gineering. At present, there are approxi- 
mately 110 students enrolled in the Sem- 
inars; this represents an increase of bet- 
ter than 400% over the course of the last 
five years. There are currently 16 mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

This seven-to-one ratio between stu- 
dents and faculty reflects, first, the con- 
viction that no section of the Seminars 
should contain more than 14 students, 
and second, a firm belief in “the principle 
of dual leadership.” This last phrase is 
used to express the fact that two mem- 
bers of the faculty are regularly present 
at each meeting of each section. These 
men usually sit at opposite ends of a long 
table, the students being ranged down the 
sides, facing each other. By this, or by 
some similar device, any tendency on the 
part of the students to look to a member 
of the faculty for a definitive answer to 
a discussion question is, over the course 
of time, fairly effectively broken up. The 
Committee feels strongly that one of the 
most serious corruptions of the seminar- 
idea is that of allowing “expertism” to 
intrude itself. The men who lead the 
Seminars are not present because of the 
special technical knowledge which, of 
course, each does in fact possess as a 
qualified member of this or of that de- 
partment. They participate in the Semi- 
nars in order to assist the students to gain 
those habits which are associated with 
rational discussion, habits which are 
normally acquired only through long and 
sometimes painful practice. Most under- 
graduates are unversed in argumentation; 
and it is apt to “hurt” to have to admit 
that one has made an improper inference, 
or has expressed one’s self without clarity 
and precision. But once these painful 
stages are past, once the students have 








begun critically and articulately to ex- 
amine their own, and each others’ argu- 
ments, a vast amount of pleasure may be 
derived from the exercise of (what the 
ancients called) the rational faculty. 

But dexterity in argumentation is ex- 
tremely apt, without adequate safe-guards, 
to degenerate into mere contentiousness; 
and this tendency can be successfully pre- 
vented only if a proper object of intel- 
lectual scrutiny is, in some manner, placed 
before the students. Now the usual way 
of trying to do this in American colleges 
consists in felling the students what to 
look for and what to “think about,” either 
via the announced “topic” of the semi- 
nars, or in some indirect way. The Lib- 
eral Arts Seminars Committee does not 
subscribe to this manner of approaching 
the problem. Instead, the students are re- 
quired to read—and they read a great 
deal. The responsibility for discovering 
the basic problems and the basic ideas in 
the works read is placed squarely upon 
the students themselves. It is the Commit- 
tee’s conviction that an underestimation 
of the capabilities of undergraduate stu- 
dents to discern and discuss these prob- 
lems and ideas is one of the besetting sins 
of American education. Further, in the 
Committee’s experience, the much-dis- 
cussed matter of “motivation” constitutes 
a bogus problem; given first-rate material 
to be read, it is to be expected that a 
first-rate student will move naturally to- 
wards it without external stimulation. The 
answer to the charge that a program such 
as this is unconscionably visionary and 
idealistic is simple: the Committee has 
used this plan for over five years, and 
finds that it works. 

The books read in the Seminars are 
grouped in the following way. In Liberal 
Arts Seminar 1, all of the readings con- 
sist of classical Greek texts in good Eng- 
lish translation. Most works are read in 
their entirety; the notion of “sampling” 
is avoided. Seminar 1 is designed to estab- 
lish a highly homogeneous basis for ref- 





erence in the subsequent Seminars. There 
is not the slightest suggestion here that 
the students will have exhausted the con- 
tent of the works read; rather, the reverse. 
Normally, at the conclusion of the first 
semester, the students will have come to 
realize that they have just begun to touch 
upon certain ideas and problems to whose 
subsequent development and enrichment 
the Seminars which follow will largely be 
devoted. Each of the other Seminars de- 
fines a definite perspective, and spans 
the whole period of Western civilization. 
In Seminar 2, the perspective is that of 
the natural sciences and mathematics, in 
Seminar 3, it is that of the social sciences 
and ethics, and in Seminar 4, it is that of 
philosophy and literature. 

The books chosen are those which are, 
in no uncertain sense, directly accessible 
to a rational human nature; that is to say, 
works are avoided whose understanding 
is possible only on the basis of some 
highly specialized vocabulary or techni- 
cal notation. But beyond this, no particu- 
lar limitation exists; most of the works 
selected are, in fact, “tough” reading— 
and no effort is made to disguise this fact. 
The students are required to write a week- 
ly paper upon a preassigned topic. It is 
made quite clear to them that the responsi- 
bility for initiating and conducting the 
discussion is theirs; the faculty members 
are fundamentally “moderators” whose 
presence insures that the laws of polite 
discourse be observed. 

The Liberal Arts Seminars Committee 
makes a determined effort to keep book- 
costs to a minimum, consistent with ex- 
cellence of translation. In Seminar 1, 
paper-back editions of Homer’s ILIAD 
and ODYSSEY, Herodotus’ HISTORIES, 
Thucydides’ PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 
Plato’s APOLOGY, CRITO, MENO, and 
PHAEDO, Aristotle’s POETICS, and 
some of the principal plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes 
are used. The only hard-back edition is 
that of Euclid’s ELEMENTS; Book I of 








this work is read in Seminar 1. In Seminar 
2, Book V of Euclid is used, followed by 
Lucretius ON THE NATURE OF 
THINGS, Galileo’s DIALOGUES CON- 
CERNING TWO NEW SCIENCES, the 
first part of Newton’s PRINCIPIA, Book 
I of Lavoisier’s ELEMENTS OF CHEM- 
ISTRY, various chapters of LaPlace’s 
ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, Poin- 
caré’s SCIENCE AND HYPOTHESIS 
and SCIENCE AND METHOD, Ein- 
stein’s RELATIVITY: THE SPECIAL 
AND THE GENERAL THEORY, Har- 
vey’s MOTION OF THE HEART AND 
BLOOD, portions of Darwin’s ORIGIN 
OF SPECIES, Huntington’s THE CON- 
TINUUM and finally, selected portions of 
Hilbert and Cohn-Vossen’s GEOME- 
TRY AND THE IMAGINATION. In 
Seminar 3, the works used comprise 
Plato’s REPUBLIC, Aristotle’s NICO- 
MACHEAN ETHICS, Cicero’s THE OF- 
FICES, selected portions of the political 
writings of Thomas Aquinas, Dante’s 
INFERNO, Books I and II of Rabelais’ 
GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL, 
Machiavelli’s THE PRINCE, selected es- 
says of Montaigne, portions of Hobbes’ 
LEVIATHAN, Locke’ss SECOND 
TREATISE ON CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT, Rousseau’s THE SOCIAL CON- 
TRACT, portions of Adam Smith’s 
WEALTH OF NATIONS, the DECLA- 
RATION OF INDEPENDENCE, the 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, THE COMMUNIST MANI- 
FESTO, and parts of Marx’s CAPITAL. 
The readings in Seminar 4, in terms of 
the number of pages, exceed those of the 
other Seminars. The readings open with 
the BOOK OF JOB and the BOOK OF 
ISAIAH, and continue through Plato’s 
SYMPOSIUM and PHAEDRUS, Virgil’s 
AENEID, Augustine’s CONFESSIONS, 
Bonaventura’s THE MIND’S ROAD TO 





GOD. Thomas Aquinas’ OF THE 
TEACHER, Dante’s PURGATORIO, 
Descartes’ MEDITATIONS and DIS- 
COURSE ON METHOD, Marlowe’s 
TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DR. FAUS- 
TUS, Goethe’s FAUST: Part I, Milton’s 
PARADISE LOST, Voltaire’s CAN- 
DIDE, Hume’s DIALOGUES CON- 
CERNING NATURAL RELIGION, 
Kant’s FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE METAPHYSICS OF MOR- 
ALS, Melville’s BILLY BUDD, Tolstoy’s 
WAR AND PEACE, Kierkegaard’s 
FEAR AND TREMBLING, Eliot’s THE 
WASTE LAND, Auden’s CHRISTMAS 
ORATORIO, and MacLeish’s J.B. 

The students who register for these 
Seminars are, of course, apt to be men of 
more than usual intellectual fortitude and 
curiosity. While an effort is made to call 
the existence of the Liberal Arts Seminars 
to the attention of the superior students 
in the College and in the Department of 
Engineering, no attempt is made to coerce 
men into the Seminars—nor is any effort 
made to exclude mediocre students. The 
Committee believes it to be a serious er- 
ror to parade courses such as these as 
“only for the elite.” Rather, every effort 
is made to clarify to the students in ad- 
vance the nature and difficulty of these 
Seminars; adequate warning is given that 
no foot-dragging will be tolerated. A great 
deal of confidence is placed in the student 
grape-vine; if these Seminars are what 
they pretend to be, they should achieve a 
certain reputation among the students 
themselves. The Liberal Arts Seminars 
are not designed to replace any extant 
course in the College curriculum; they 
are designed to provide a rewarding edu- 
cational experience which shall supple- 
ment work in the regular courses. And to 
date, we have not lacked for superior 
students. 
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HONORS 
PROGRAMS 


and the 


“Great Books’’ 
—a Caveat 


by Louis Filler 
Professor of American Civilization 
Antioch College 


College administrators and faculty 
planning the institution of an Honors 
program have several alternative meth- 
odological approaches including the one 
that builds around a “Great Books” cur- 
riculum. The latter is particularly the case, 
of course, in the realm of the liberal arts, 
since the Great Books can be singled out 


as providing the intellectual guideposts of 
our cultural heritage. It can be forcibly 
argued that no man is truly educated un- 
less he has something more than a passing 
acquaintanceship with these mighty tomes. 

Now at the onset let me say that I have 
nothing against the Great Books, heaven 
knows. I have read some of them myself 
and read others as occasion permits or 
requires. Like many of my academic col- 
leagues, I return to them for refreshment, 
inspiration, and illumination. The prob- 
lem is not with the Great Books but with 
their use as the basis for an Honors pro- 
gram, and here one must probe their con- 
notation: what company they have fallen 
in with, how they are administered. 

The problem is acute for an active 
scholar who has had long years in deal- 
ing with writings which often—though 
not always—do not rate on the official 
exchange as Great Books, but which seem 
to him of the utmost significance to our 
culture and society. These writings have 
not been weighed and found wanting. 
They have been forgotten, and are 
judged, when encountered, with remote- 
ness and distrust. 

I recall once attempting to interest an 
administrator in a certain view of Ameri- 
can literature. A distinguished educator 
and formerly a Rhodes Scholar, he was 
considered an active teacher and littera- 
teur. But when I cited to him the name 
of David Graham Phillips, he had never 
heard of him. I mentioned Phillips’s long 
apprenticeship in journalism. (One of 
my points had been that there was a re- 
lationship between journalism and litera- 
ture which wanted probing. Theodore 
Dreiser, Harold Frederic, Stephen Crane, 
among others, had been journalists.) I 
noted Phillips’s TREASON OF THE 
SENATE series, which helped bring on 
the XVII Amendment to the Constitution, 
and elicited Theodore Roosevelt’s snarl of 
“Muckraker!” I referred to Phillips’s 
more than twenty novels, and scores of 
articles reflecting most aspects of Amer- 














ican affairs of his time. My administrator- 
educator was bewildered. “What does all 
this have to do with literature?” he asked. 

What does it have to do with litera- 
ture! My educator knew all he needed to 
know about literature, and since what he 
knew took in Homer, Plato, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Montaigne, Cervantes, Lord 
Tennyson, and ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 
you can understand how strange, tinny, 
and insignificant my poor words would 
sound to him. 

Now my, question is, what are the 
Great Books, seen as “Great Books” in 
the cultural spectrum? It takes no great 
wit to admire Shakespeare. You may say 
that it takes wit to appreciate his dimen- 
sions. I answer: Not necessarily! WAL- 
DEN is one of the certified Great Books, 
yet I have seen few students who could be 
confidently said to have got to its marrow, 
to have seen Walden as Thoreau saw it, 
and as his fellow-countrymen saw it. I am 
reminded of Thoreau’s own story, told 
with his wonderfully dry humor, of the 
young man who visited him at Walden 
and admired the venture. Thoreau was to 
be envied, he said. He wished he could 
join Thoreau. But unfortunately, he 
couldn't afford to do so. 

He couldn’t afford to do without 
money, without rents to pay, without 
clothing to buy. The young man did not 
want to be in Walden at all. He wanted a 
vacation. He would have liked to rough 
it a bit, get back to nature—and then, of 
course, return to Boston and to the “nor- 
mal” things of life. 

To appreciate WALDEN, one must 
have a sense of the reality of things. He 
must have history, contact with the 
ephemera of life, some access to the com- 
plexities of literary and human judgment. 
To set up WALDEN as a Bible is to take 
it away from Thoreau and to rob it of its 
true meaning. And much the same can be 
said for most Great Books torn out of 
their context. 


Non-Great Books are part of the same 
context. In addition, the vagaries of repu- 
tation give modish reputations to authors 
at the expense of others. Melville’s MOBY 
DICK did not rate as a Great Book till 
the 1920’s. His apotheosis does not make 
amends; it is at the expense of still other 
authors. My protest is against a point of 
view, which hardens judgments, and puts 
a premium on pretentious assumptions of 
superiority. These can be passed on to 
sophisticated Honors students as easily 
as to the participants of Great Books 
circles. 

The Honored Dead need no fuglemen. 
They need to be brought up against the 
grit of their own times, if only as a pre- 
liminary to being tried against the grit 
of ours. Otherwise, they become mere 
escapes from reality, the play-toys of in- 
dividual vanity and unwarranted famili- 
arity. To avoid that unpleasant pass is 
not easy, at best. There is always a great 
temptation to relax with The Truth; and 
when The Truth is so happily wrapped in 
the fine phrases and noble aspirations of 
selected great men, one can really relax. 

Literature, serving the democratic pur- 
poses, cannot be advanced by erecting in- 
troverted cloisters to greatness. Literature 
must be a fighting agency, aware of the 
harsh conditions from which, for the 
most part, work of high consequence 
emerged. It must show a sense of the 
threat which always faces it, of being 
relegated into inconsequence, or of be- 
ing preempted by self-appointed arbiters 
for their own purposes, not the authors’. 

Educators who put their Honors chips 
primarily on Great Books run the risk of 
diverting their students from the intel- 
lectual currents of their times. Undeni- 
ably, the truly Great Books have a func- 
tion as fighting instruments in the peren- 
nial struggle for light and fulfillment. But 
they need fighting associates among many 
other books that are not different in kind. 
and, often, not even in degree. 








™ GEORGETOWN’S HONORS PROGRAM 
in the RATIO STUDIORUM tradition 


by the Reverend Joseph A. Sellinger, S.J. 
Dean of the College of Arts & Sciences 


Georgetown University 


In June of 1957, the College of Arts 
and Sciences at Georgetown University 
began plans for the inauguration of an 
Honors program for some of its more 
talented students. During the summer 
months a program committee was estab- 
lished, initial blue prints were drawn up, 
and in September a group of forty sopho- 
mores began studies in the new program. 
The time was propitious. When the at- 
tention of the nation was being drawn to 
the need for improving the quality of edu- 
cation given to the country’s very best 
students, the Honors program at George- 
town was well underway. 

Basically the program is designed so 
that a sizable number of students will 
devote themselves to the intellectual life; 
in the concrete the College wishes to en- 
courage graduate studies and to provide 
an even more serious preparation for pro- 
fessional studies. Like many Honors pro- 
grams at other colleges, the new course 
does not compete with the regular cur- 
riculum, but rather complements it by 
providing more advanced and independ- 
ent work for the interested and capable 
students. 


The rationale behind the program is a 
familiar one, for in the tradition of the 
ratio studiorum it combines the values of 
the past and present. The aim is to create 
a unity from the intellectual tools of the 
mediaeval trivium (logic, grammar and 
rhetoric—the arts of precise thinking, 
critical reading and clear expression) and 
the content matter of contemporary schol- 
arly disciplines. 

Emphasis, then, is placed on the 
methods of the trivium. Thus students 
will be equipped with the skills of tradi- 
tional logic, the logic of mathematics and 
the logic of the modern sciences. In addi- 
tion, intensive and extensive reading will 
be done in literature, history, philosophy, 
and the special area of a student’s inter- 
est. And finally, rhetorical training will be 
covered by a writing program in which the 
student will be expected to produce ma- 
ture papers on limited subjects, in some 
one of his courses, every two weeks 
throughout his sophomore, junior and 
senior years. The object, then, is to pro- 
duce minds trained in the precision of 
human thought, well read in their dis- 
ciplines, and made skillful in communi- 
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cation through the constant, steady medi- 
um of writing. 

The Georgetown Honors program is 
unique. Its uniqueness lies in that it com- 
bines a core Honors program with a de- 
partmental Honors program. A limited 
number of core courses, especially de- 
signed for advanced work, have been cre- 
ated in the three areas of the trivium: 
courses in literary-historical studies, in 
dialectics and in philosophy. Where fea- 
sible, in each area an attempt is made to 
treat original works, as well as scholarly 
commentaries, and attention is directed 
to the traditions of the past as well as to 
more recent intellectual and cultural de- 
velopments. Thus the sophomore course 
in philosophy begins with the Pre-So- 
cratics and culminates with an intensive 
study of the philosophy of St. Thomas; 
complementing this, the junior course be- 
gins with the early philosophers, but 
places special emphasis on philosophical 
developments from Descartes to the pres- 
ent. Similarly the courses in dialectics 
move from the traditional studies in logic 
to the logic of the modern sciences; and 
the literary-historical courses introduce 
the student to the imaginative works and 
intellectual currents of his own country 
as well as to the important literary-his- 
torical developments in England from the 
Renaissance and Reformation to the pres- 
ent. Finally, during sophomore and junior 
year, the student is introduced to his area 
of specialization, and in senior year will 
direct almost all his attention to advanced 
and independent work in that area. 


In addition to the core courses in the 
humanities, the Honors students meet 
once a week during the sophomore and 
junior and senior years for a course in 
theology. Through lecture, discussion and 
reading, the students are familiarized with 
the leading ideas of Christian doctrine. 


A summary version perhaps will best 
describe the arrangement. One can note 
here the vertical continuity of both the 


core courses in literary-historical, dia- 
lectical and philosophical studies, and 
the area of specialization. 


Freshman 

Preparation and selection of Honors 
candidates. (The candidate is required to 
have completed modern language 3/4 
either this year or in summer school be- 
fore the beginning of the sophomore 
year.) During freshman year there are 
two Honors English sections for fifty to 
sixty students of the freshman class who 
are selected on the basis of College En- 
trance Examination marks and high 
school records. 


Sophomore 

Theology; American literary and intel- 
lectual history; formal logic, philosophy, 
metaphysics and natural theology; possible 
specialization in: English, history, eco- 
nomics, government, philosophy, or physi- 
cal science. 

Junior 

Theology; major movements in English 
literary and intellectual history; logic of 
mathematics; philosophy, ethics, episte- 
mology, psychology; specialization. 

Senior 

Theology; logic of modern science; spe- 
cialization. 

In addition to the courses in humani- 
ties and theology the Honors students 
meet once a week during their three years 
in the program for language reading sem- 
inars. By the time of their entrance into 
the Honors program each student will 
have studied at least one modern language 
on the college level. Proficiency in this 
language is to be improved during the 
sophomore and junior years through lan- 
guage reading seminars arranged in con- 
junction with the three core areas of study 
and in the senior year through readings 
under the supervision of a major profes- 
sor in the student’s area of specialization. 
In the junior year all the students will 
take an intensified course in a second 
modern language, either French or Ger- 




















man, at Georgetown’s Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics. Proficiency in this 
second language will also be increased 
during the senior year through readings in 
the area of specialization. In this modern 
languages program the emphasis is placed 
on a reading knowledge of French and 
German, the normally required languages 
in graduate school. Seminars will also be 
provided over the three year period for 
those students who know Latin and 
Greek. 

The selection of candidates for the 
program is determined, in part, by a ratio 
of students from different disciplines. 
The mechanics of selection is an impor- 


_ tant and special problem. At the present 


time the process begins in the spring 
semester of each freshman year. Only 
freshmen are eligible, and those who are 
interested are asked to submit applica- 
tions. At the same time faculty members 
are asked to recommend those students 
whom they think are specially qualified 
by temperament and ability. The results 
are then correlated with the students’ first 
year academic record. The final selection 
is made by the Dean at the end of the 
spring semester. 

Beginning in the fall semester of 1958, 
the admissions policy of the Honors pro- 
gram was broadened by accepting those 
students who are preparing for medical 
studies and graduate work in chemistry, 
physics and mathematics. By gathering to- 
gether talented students with a variety of 
interests, it is hoped that an invaluable 
cross-fertilization will take place. 

The curriculum for the senior year is 
currently in the final phase of develop- 
ment. The departments of history, govern- 
ment, economics, English and philosophy 
are shaping the courses and selecting the 
faculty for the areas of specialization with- 
in the Honors program. These courses 
will begin in the coming Fall semester 
and, although the plans of each depart- 
ment naturally vary, the tendency has 
been for each department to create, where 


possible, special Honors seminars for 
groups of from six to twelve students. In 
this way particular attention can be paid 
to the individual needs and interests of the 
specializing student. In the senior year 
the role of theology continues to be vital. 
The logic sequence will be completed in 
the senior year with a course in modern 
science, which is expected to encompass 
the great ideas and the modes of think- 
ing that have shaped the present-day 
physical sciences. 

The first year and a half of the Honors 
program at Georgetown has been, we 
think, a very successful and rewarding 
one. Both faculty and students in the 
program have shown great enthusiasm as 
participants in a new educational experi- 
ment. Faculty interest and activity have 
been stimulated not only in the fashion- 
ing of a curriculum, but in the day to day 
implementation and evolution of the en- 
tire program. The most important result, 
the intellectual maturation of the indi- 
vidual student and his motivation to be 
creative in his field, is patent. Although 
the present program is now available to 
only a limited number of students, the 
general intellectual climate of the entire 
campus has been favorably affected. In 
short, the Honors program has proved to 
be an intellectual catalytic agent. 

In spite of our successes, we firmly real- 
ize that the Honors program at George- 
town is still in its adolescent stage; adap- 
tations and changes are still to be expect- 
ed. We do not intend to fix rigidly the 
course content and the curriculum once 
and for all time. Frankly, the program 
will continue to be experimental because 
we do not believe that any set formula is 
going to provide the kind of program that 
inspires very capable students. At a time 
when more interest than ever is being 
directed toward improving the quality of 
higher education, Georgetown hopes that 
it will be fulfilling its role in a progressive, 
as well as traditional, home of the liberal 
arts. 














New Honors Program at the 


University of Illinois 





Honors work in American state uni- 
versities took a giant step forward on 
January 20th with the announcement of 
the University of Illinois Board of Trus- 
tees that a new program would be insti- 
tuted for academically talented students. 
The program is designed for the Univer- 
sity’s Champaign-Urbana campus, but 
the Chicago undergraduate division and 
professional colleges will participate in it 
with whatever modifications as may be 
recommended by their Senates to meet 
special problems on those campuses. 

Named Director of Honors was Dr. 
Robert E. Johnson, chairman of the De- 
partment of Physiology. Dr. Jum Nun- 
nally, Jr., assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, was appointed Assistant Director of 
Honors and also Associate Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, ef- 
fective September 1, 1959. With the as- 
sistance of a Faculty Honors Council, Dr. 
Johnson will have the responsibility for 
encouraging establishment of special pro- 
grams for superior students at all levels 
of the several undergraduate curricula. 

The program will commence this fall 
and be confined initially to the freshman 
year. In advance of registration Dr. John- 
son will select for inclusion in the program 
a group of students consisting of approxi- 


mately three to five per cent of the en- 
tering class, who are to be designated as 
the Edmund J. James Scholars in memory 
of the late president of the University. 
They are to be chosen on the following 
basis: (a) Examination of high school 
transcripts for evidence of substantial 
academic training; (b) Performance on 
available tests taken in high school (for 
example National Merit Scholarships, 
College Entrance Examination Board 
tests); (c) Overall standing in the high 
school class; (d) Recommendations from 
the high school principal and teachers; (e) 
Personal interview. 

Insofar as possible, the James Scholars 
will be taught in special sections designed 
to challenge their full academic capabil- 
ities. Inclusion of sophomores in the group 
will begin in the second year, juniors in 
the third year, and seniors in the fourth 
year after the program is established. The 
Director of Honors and the Honors Coun- 
cil have the authority to drop students 
from the Honors group and to add others 
to it at the beginning of any semester. 
The several colleges at the University will 
retain the right to formulate criteria for 
the granting of college Honors and de- 
partmental distinction at graduation. 
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Honors and the Larger 
Educational Program 


by David Hawkins 
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Among the valuable things which the 
ICSS program can accomplish is some 
clarification of the aims of American 
higher education. Is the spreading Honors 
system mainly a maneuver, a strategic 
part of a larger program to raise the gen- 
eral level of American education? Or is 
it a surrender of concern for the general 
level, a retreat to some system of high 
selectivity, in which the excellence of a 
few is thought to compensate for the 
doltishness of the many? 

If the new emphasis on Honors is in- 
tended in part to raise the general level, 
or if it has that effect, whether or not 
always so intended, then those who now 
disparage it as “elitist” ought instead to 
join in support. By the same token those 
who are involved in the expansion of the 
Honors system ought to define their aims 
in relation to the larger educational pro- 
gram. 

It is in this connection that I find the 
framework of ideas surrounding the ICSS 
program deficient. “The superior stu- 
dent,” if restricted in application to the 
de facto superiority of some college stu- 
dents, is a harmless euphemism. Even in 


this limited context, however, it has in- 
vidious connotations and restrictive prac- 
tical implications. For the concept is 
genuinely useful only to the extent that 
the elements of “superiority” are relatively 
given, relatively independent of possible 
pedagogical effort. At the opposite ex- 
treme it would have no meaning at all to 
talk about “selecting” the superior stu- 
dent, if the superior student turned out to 
be merely the one who was selected. 

Even though the elements of academic 
superiority are not thought to be essen- 
tially genetic or constitutional, college 
educators argue with some justification 
that they alone cannot do much to over- 
come the relative incompetence of many 
students. But when the idea of “superi- 
ority” penetrates downward through the 
high school, the elementary school, and 
even into the kindergarten and nursery 
school, it is time to cry halt! The danger 
in this way of thought and action is 
that its errors are not likely to be dis- 
covered. It operates with the kind of em- 
pirical confirmation that has always con- 
vinced the kaloi k’agathoi that they are 
the born rulers. 

In some measure academic superiority 
depends upon factors that are within the 
control of the educational system and, 
more broadly still, of the whole culture. 
In this measure the concept of superiority 
pertains not to the individual, but to his 
education; not to the plant but the soil. 
We do not know the precise measure, 
but we are not totally ignorant. The I.Q. 
is demonstrably dependent, in part, upon 
the individual’s post-natal career. Success 
in learning reinforces both the interest 
and the aptitude for learning; the love of 
it can compensate for, and even exploit, 
a native slowness of wit. 

And we must look at the obverse side 
as well. As a sometime teacher of college 
mathematics I can testify to the trained 
incompetence, the psychogenic avoidance, 
exhibited by many of the 50% who char- 
acteristically fail college algebra. Read- 
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ing failure has an essentially similar back- 
ground. 

A part of the cure lies in the reduction 
of class sizes. In comparison with the best 
European systems our classes are woe- 
fully overcrowded. Even with highly se- 
lected students, the good American prep 
schools find it necessary to operate with 
classes of ten to fifteen. The improve- 
ment of teaching is equally important, 
but vastly easier under improved teaching 
conditions, and almost a mockery under 
some that prevail. 

What is called for, first, is a rapid mul- 
tiplication of educational budgets. We of 
all nations can ill afford to plead economic 
inability. As increased productivity re- 
places manpower from primary produc- 
tion, we free the wealth and the persons 
to expand education, both of children and 
of adults. 

The expansion of school facilities and 
the improvement of teaching are of high 
priority, but there are other vital condi- 
tions as well. A part of the motivation 





to learn and to persist in learning—and 
part of the ability too—comes not from 
specific describable learning experience, 
but by diffusion from the cultural back- 
ground; from children’s books and din- 
ner conversations, from television and 
other media. The child learns as children 
learn so well, the true degree of approval 
with which learning is regarded. Unless 
he is an odd sort of rebel, he adopts the 
same estimate, or a lower one. 

Such is the magnitude of the educa- 
tional problem of America. Honors pro- 
grams may do much to raise the standards 
of higher education and to increase the 
esteem in which it is held. But let us not 
lose sight of that goal according to which 
the Inferior Students of the future may 
well equal the Superior Students of today! 
Hobbes and Descartes were not whistling 
in the dark when they affirmed the equal- 
ity of good sense. They were affirming a 
perspective in which congenital human 
differences, while real enough, are after 
all of secondary importance. 


An Experimental Program at Brooklyn College 


high 


school 


This year Brooklyn College is con- 
tinuing with slight modifications an ex- 
perimental program conducted in the 
spring semester of last year which per- 
mitted a group of carefully screened high 
school seniors to enroll for one course 
each in the College at the same time that 
they were pursuing their regular second- 
ary school work. The program produced 
results which on the whole were gratifying 
to Brooklyn College officials. 

Chiefly responsible for initiating the 
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by Murray Horowitz 
Assistant to the Dean of Faculty 
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program was Dr. Walter H. Mais, Dean 
of the Faculty. Dean Mais sought espe- 
cially to attract academically talented stu- 
dents in foreign languages, mathematics, 
and the sciences with the primary end of 
permitting them to progress at an accel- 
erated rate upon matriculating at the Col- 
lege as regular freshmen. Several high 
school principals, upon being queried re- 
garding the program, expressed interest, 
but at the time only Midwood High 
School, which is adjacent to the Brooklyn 








campus, was able to provide students for 
it. 

When second semester classes began at 
Brooklyn College last February, twenty- 
four Midwood students appeared on the 
campus for interviews. Because of sched- 
ule conflicts, none of them could be en- 
rolled in any of the College’s science 
courses. As a consequence, the number 
of Midwood students considered ready 
for college courses was reduced to eight- 
een. Of these, twelve were enrolled in 
language courses including three in Rus- 
sian; three were registered in mathematics 
courses including two in analytic geometry 
and calculus; two in political science, and 
one in a speech course. The students re- 
* ceived the option of auditing without be- 
ing bound by attendance and other regu- 
lations or of taking the course for credit. 
They were also informed that they could 
drop the course at any time that either 
they or the high school found it interfering 
with their regular school work. Those who 
chose to attend for credit could also 
change to the status of auditor during the 
term. 

As the term proceeded, three students 
dropped out, two because the course 
work and combined schedule were prov- 
ing too difficult, and the other because of 
lack of sufficient stimulation. During the 
semester, two meetings were held at which 
the Midwood students reported on their 
progress or on the difficulties they might 
have encountered. The meetings also af- 
forded college authorities an opportunity 
to ascertain the students’ reactions to the 
program. Students and instructors were 
also polled in writing at the end of the 
term. 

Of the fifteen Midwood students who 
remained until the close of the semester, 
nine received credit for the course, five 
with grades of “A” and four with “B’s.” 
The remaining six attended as auditors. 
Reaction of the students to the experiment 
was favorable. All indicated complete ac- 
ceptance by the regular Brooklyn College 





students ‘and by their teachers; concomi- 
tantly, they considered themselves as 
part oi the college student body as well. 
In commenting on differences between the 
college course and their high school sub- 
jects, several stated that the material was 
of greater difficulty and that the pace of 
learning was more rapid. They were 
pleased with the adult atmosphere and 
the informality of the college classes and 
with the emphasis placed upon independ- 
ent study. Though Brooklyn College in- 
structors came in for warm praise, two 
students maintained that the level of the 
accelerated class at Midwood was as high 
if not superior to the one which they took 
at the College. 

All of the seniors felt that they had 
gained by participating in the program. 
For the most part they were satisfied with 
their Brooklyn College course. Two stu- 
dents noted that they would have taken 
the course for credit, except that the uni- 
versity which they intended to enter (not 
Brooklyn College) would not allow de- 
gree credit for it. Only one felt somewhat 
overtaxed by meeting the requirements of 
high school and college program. All 
urged continuation of the experiment. 

Brooklyn College instructors were uni- 
formly pleased with the caliber of the fif- 
teen Midwood students and indicated that 
the latter experienced no difficulty in 
keeping up with the class. Their consensus 
was that it is feasible, on a selective basis, 
to continue to admit high school students 
to a college course. This year many more 
students from a number of high schools 
are participating in the program. If the 
results prove as promising as those of the 
first group, the experiment will become 
an integral part of the College’s normal 
offerings. Four of the fifteen students who 
participated in the initial experiment are 
now matriculated at Brooklyn College. 
The others have taken their experience 
with them to such institutions as Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, Wellesley, and Vassar. 

Brooklyn College has instituted a num- 
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ber of programs designed to identify and 
encourage the superior student. These are 
especially significant in view of the large 
size of the institution, with some 8,000 
students in attendance on a full-time basis. 
Besides these efforts, the College recog- 





nizes an added responsibility to the su- 
perior students of the city’s secondary 
schools. Consequently, it is seeking to 
supplement and enrich the experience of 
these pupils, although only a limited num- 
ber are involved at present. 








notes and comments 





Professors at the COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY School of Engineering are using 
superlatives to describe the work of a group of 158 high school students, ranging from 
12 to 18 years of age, who have participated since September in a weekly science Honors 
program. The program is financed by a grant of $29,000 from the Hebrew Technical 
Institute of New York and another of $25,000 from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. JOHN R. DUNNING, Dean of the Engineering School, states that the Hon- 
ors work seeks “to make the best science available to the best minds and to set an ex- 
ample that all colleges and school systems can follow.” 


The students, including 25 girls, have been recruited from both private and public 
high schools in the New York metropolitan area. They have completed the first half of 
the program which has involved their attending Saturday morning lectures by Columbia 
faculty and their conducting supervised laboratory experiments. Lecture subjects have 
included physical and chemical metallurgy, the theory of vibrations and wave motions, 
symbolic logic, nuclear physics, protein chemistry and population genetics. Among lab- 
oratory projects have been enzyme chemistry, chromatography, effections of radiation 
on soils, and animal thinking. 


SUPERIOR STUDENT PROGRAMS AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE COL- 
LEGE: During the past few years North Carolina State College has developed four pro- 
grams for its academically talented students. A fifth is in the late planning stages, and 
others are under consideration. 


New freshmen, selected on the basis of their entrance examination scores and the 
results of special advanced placement tests, may enroll in the “Superior Student Pro- 
gram in English” and in a “Superior Student Program in Mathematics.” Extensive 
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practice and application in perfecting the skills of analytical reading and expository 
writing characterize the English program. The mathematics program features increased 
discussion of the “why” as well as depth of penetration in subject matter. Considerably 
less emphasis is placed on drill. A major purpose is to provide a broader foundation in 
mathematics, permitting advanced undergraduate study in any curriculum. A similar 
program is available on the sophomore level of mathematics. 


Sophomores who have successfully completed the “Superior Student Program in 
Mathematics” may enroll in the “Superior Student Program in Physics” where resort is 
also made to homogeneous grouping. The special sections explore the regular course 
work in greater depth and also take up more complicated problems. 


An “Honors Program in Engineering” is open to a limited number of rising seniors. 
The program provides a more flexible course selection, experience in real and potential 
problems of industrial research and development, greater understanding of and respect 
for other academic disciplines, and better preparation and stimulus for graduate work. 
This broad view of engineering has been stressed during the past three years of the pro- 
gram’s existence. 


Still in the planning stages, the “Honors Curriculum in Agricultural Science” will 
span four years of undergraduate work, permitting a great degree of latitude and flexi- 
bility in course planning, selection and study. And additional superior student programs 
under consideration include the first year course in chemistry, a third year opportunity 
in mathematics, and an extension downward to include juniors in the “Engineering 
Honors Program.” 


At the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Associate Professor MARVIN FELHEIM 
of the Department of English has been appointed to take charge of a two year program 
which aims to promote a greater amount of cultural and intellectual interchange among 
junior and senior Honors students from the different departments of the College of Lit- 
erature, Science and the Arts. According to Professor Felheim, possibilities for the pro- 
gram include: 1) offering more inter-disciplinary courses and seminars conducted by 
students as well as by instructors; and 2) keeping students who are in one particular 
area aware of the community of scholarship which exists broadly throughout the College. 
Visiting scholars will be invited to take part in informal discussions and special seminars 
with upperclass Honors students. 


Academically talented students in the School of Agriculture at KANSAS STATE 
COLLEGE will be permitted to enroll in a new Honors program which will go into ef- 
fect this fall. Freshmen eligible for the program will include those in both the upper 10 
per cent of their high school graduating class and the upper 5 per cent of the class enter- 
ing the School of Agriculture. Sophomores and transfer students whose grades are up 
to an acceptable standard also will be eligible. The program is designed to allow stu- 
dents to obtain course credits by examination and to accelerate substantially their pro- 
grams of study. 
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“The Pursuit of Excellence” was the theme of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges held at Kansas City, Missouri, January 6-8. According to the 
AAC Bulletin, the theme was chosen some months before the phrase, “The Pursuit of 


Excellence” received wide publicity as the title of the report published by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund. 


The Department of English at CLARKE COLLEGE, Dubuque, Iowa, currently is 
offering Honors courses for superior freshmen and sophomores. The new Honors 
courses, which are concerned entirely with world literature, replace the traditional rhe- 
toric and composition course of the first year and the English literature survey course 
of the second. The freshman course is using selected texts in ancient, medieval, and 
Renaissance literature while the special sophomore course deals with neoclassicism, 
romanticism, realism, naturalism, and symbolism. 
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